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recognition than this essay affords. It may be that India can make such 
a development of these elements as to serve her essential needs without 
sacrificing the vital meaning of the Upanishad literature. 

E. L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

Les Philosophies Pluralistes VAngleterre et D'Ameriqae. Par Jean 

Wahl. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1920. — pp. 323. 

This illuminating study of Anglo-Saxon pluralism will be heartily 
welcomed by the English-speaking world. One of the chief of its many 
merits is that' from first to last it views this pluralism in its setting or 
context in recent thought and life. Thus, in Book I (pp. 1-36) the 
author examines English and American monism, carefully characterizing 
both the pluralistic moments and tendencies in monism, itself, and the 
moments and tendencies against which pluralism arose as a protest. 
Book II (pp. 37-100) surveys the various influences (German, Polish, 
French, English, and American) which entered into the formation of 
Anglo-Saxon pluralism. A brief characterization of I'esprit anglais and 
of I'esprit americain is included here. Books III and IV contain exposi- 
tions of a variety of Anglo-Saxon pluralisms together with analyses of 
the criticisms of monism submitted by the several types. Book III (pp. 
101-175) treats the thought of William James; Book IV (pp. 176-238) 
pluralistic idealisms and realisms, and pluralistic tendencies in certain 
psychologists and logicians. These pluralisms are exhibited in their in- 
terrelationships as well as in their relation to monism. In the Conclusion 
the author passes in review the main features of pluralism and contrasts 
them with some of the more distinctive features of monism and mo- 
nadism. He also traces the stages in the development or dialectic of 
pluralism. It is maintained that in a general way these main features 
and stages of pluralism may be connected with diverse and varying 
needs, temperaments, and intellectual preoccupations of the different 
pluralists, or with the various influences under which they successively 
came. Two types of contradictions in Anglo-Saxon pluralism are noted. 
The first may be illustrated by the apparent affirmation and denial of 
the existence of substance, and can perhaps be solved within the bounds 
of pluralism. The affirmation of both the universal participation of 
things in one another and the complete isolation of some from others 
may be taken as an instance of the second type. This type forces us to 
transcend pluralism. Certain inadequacies ,of pluralism and of monism 
are pointed out. Pluralism is said to oppose falsely ideas which imply 
one another: the absolute and the relative, the infinite and the finite, the 
eternal and the temporal. Or, again, "the idea of elements is no less 
abstract than the idea of whole; the real is concrete totality" (p. 259). 
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Finally, attention is called to a number of ideas which seem to be com- 
mon to both monism and to some or all forms of pluralism; e r g., the 
affirmation of both the immanent and the transcendent together with the 
attempt to unite the two. 

The scope of the study is thus much broader than the title at first sug- 
gests. Indeed, the work approaches a fairly complete survey of contem- 
porary issues of thought. It is true that there are omissions, the most 
regrettable of which is perhaps the absence of any allusion to so im- 
portant a thinker as S. Alexander. Nevertheless, one can have little but 
praise for the judgment and skill with which the author threads the maze 
of pluralisms and monisms that confront him. Throughout, he keeps the 
central issues in the center of attention. And in portraying pluralism for 
what it is, he is no less successful than in preserving its context. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 
Goucher College. 

The Rudiments of Relativity. By John P. Dalton. Johannesburg, 

Council of Education, 1921. — pp. vi, 106. 

Numerous as are the popular expositions of Einstein's theory, it is still 
possible to present it from a new and freshly illuminating point of view — 
witness the present volume. The book consist's of four lectures originally 
prepared as a Presidential address to the Scientific Society of University 
College at Johannesburg, and the author has happily succeeded in retain- 
ing the impression that he is talking to his readers. Perhaps the unique 
value for the general reader, of Professor Dalton's work, consists in his 
success in clarifying certain mathematical features of the relativity theory, 
too often passed over as self-evident or of relative unimportance. For 
example, he takes care to distinguish between intuitional (i.e., psycho- 
logical) time and our mathematical reasoning about it. " A time-scale 
cannot be intuitional; it must be conventional" (p. 3). The mathematical 
term ' invariancy ' is thus defined : " We sacrifice immediacy of percep- 
tion in order to gain sameness of description ... in technical language 
we speak of a description which is the same for all members of a group 
of observers as being invariant for that group" (p. 6). In other words 
invariancy is a means of conceptualizing the physical universe as in some 
respects the same for all observers ; the individual and subjective elements 
inherent in particular observers are so far eliminated. 

If the author did nothing more than to explain this highly significant 
mathematical concept his book would justify itself in the eyes of many 
a perplexed reader of current relativity literature. But he goes on to 
define and explain, often with helpful illustrations, other equally techni- 
cal and important terms. His distinction between 'observational' and 
'inferred' simultaneity (p. 47), the latter relating to events occurring at 



